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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Delitzsch's Assyrisches HandwOrterbuch. 1 

When, about ten years ago, the first part of the great Assyrian Dictionary 
compiled by the famous founder of the Leipzig school of Assyriology, Prof. 
Friedrich Delitzsch, now of the University of Breslau, made its appearance, 2 
the need for such a work was indeed most urgent. It is true that Assyriolo- 
gists had an Assyrian dictionary, so-called, prepared by Mr. Edwin Norris, 3 
Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, who had assisted Sir Henry Rawlinson 
in editing the first two volumes of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western 
Asia, and had published, besides, an important memoir on the Scythic version 
of the Behistun inscription. 4 The first three parts of Norris' work appeared 
during the years 1868-72, the Assyrian words being printed in cuneiform type. 
Unfortunately, or perhaps fortunately, it was never completed. It was so 
cumbrously and inconveniently arranged that special study was required 
before the student could be in a position to use it. Besides, it contained only 
the nouns ; the part which was to have contained the verbs never made its 
appearance ; and, owing to the rapid progress of Assyriology, it was out of 
date almost immediately after its publication. The present generation of 
Assyriologists has probably never made any use of the book. Nor did the 
Alphabetical List of the Assyrian and Akkadian Words in the second volume 
of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, 5 published in 1886 by the 
Jesuit Father J. N. Strassmaier, meet the requirements of Assyrian lexico- 
graphy. The chief value of this work lies rather in the copious extracts it 
contains from Assyrian texts either published or collated anew by the 
compiler. The meaning of the words recorded is given in exceptional cases 
only ; the treatment of Assyrian and Akkadian words in one alphabet, as well 
as the whole arrangement of the work, is very inconvenient ; and it teems 
with misunderstandings and blunders. 

1 Assyrisches Handworterbuch von Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, Ord. Professor an der Univer- 
sitat zu Breslau, Ord. Mitglied der Kg!, sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 
Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs'sche Buchhandlung, 1896. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press. 
London, Luzac & Co. 

2 Assyrisches WSrterbuch zur gesammten bisher verSffentlichten Keilschriftliteratur unter 
Berucksichtigung zahlreicher unverOffentlichter Texte von Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, Prof. Ord. 
Hon. fiir Assyriologie und semitische Sprachen an der Universitat Leipzig. Leipzig, J. C. 
Hinrichs. Part I, 1887 ; Part II, 1888; Part III, 1890. 

3 Assyrian Dictionary; intended to further the study of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Assyria and Babylonia. By Edwin Norris, Hon. Ph. D. Bonn. London. Part 1, 1868; Part 
II, 1870; Part III, 1873. 

'Journ. Roy. Asiat. Soc. XV, pt. 1. 

6 Alphabetisches Verzeichniss der Assyrischen und Akkadischen Worter der Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Western Asia, vol. II, von J. N. Strassmaier, S.-J. Leipzig, 1886. 
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It is true that a number of Assyriological publications contained special 
glossaries to the cuneiform texts translated and commented upon in them, but 
the student was often obliged to consult a dozen of these lexicographical 
indexes in quest of information about an Assyrian word, and every investi- 
gator in that domain of research had to compile a lexicographical collection 
of his own, entailing great waste of time and energy. Delitzsch's work, 
announced as early as 1879, had therefore been most eagerly expected. There 
was a general feeling that Assyriology had now reached a point of advance- 
ment where the undertaking might at length be successfully attempted, and 
the Leipzig cuneiformist seemed eminently fitted for the task. The result, 
however, was a distinct disappointment and called forth a storm of criticism. 
Savage attacks were made upon the work, and even the friends and apologists 
of Delitzsch could not conceal their feeling of disappointment. It has, in 
fact, many and obvious disadvantages. The vast scale upon which it is 
planned renders the prospect of its completion a remote one, while its high 
price places it beyond the reach of most students. 

The fact that it is not printed in type, but autographed, and the long 
discussions and extensive reproductions of unpublished texts which are inter- 
spersed throughout detract very greatly from its perspicuity. The whole plan 
and internal arrangement of the work are decidedly unpractical. The failure 
to notice the corresponding forms in the cognate languages, and the lack of 
reference to contemporary Assyriological literature are a distinct loss. The 
work, in fact, consists of a series of lexicographical monographs of great value 
individually, but out of place in a dictionary intended for practical use. As a 
thesaurus of the Assyro-Babylonian language it is a monumental work in spite 
of its many imperfections, but it certainly fails to meet the wants of Assyrian 
scholars, beginners especially. 

Moved by these considerations, the Semitic Seminary of the Johns Hopkins 
University conceived the plan of compiling an Assyrian-English glossary, an 
announcement of which was given at the meeting of the American Oriental 
Society held at Baltimore in October, 1887. 1 The distinctive features, briefly 
summed up, were to be as follows. It was to be a volume of convenient size 
and moderate price. A complete and carefully worked out system of abbrevi- 
ations' was to be used. Full references to Assyriological literature were to be 
given. The corresponding forms in the cognate languages were to be added 
in all cases where this could be done with certainty. The arrangement of the 
material was to be both as practical and as scientific as possible, nominal 
derivatives being placed both under the verbal stems and also in alphabetical 
order with appended references to the stems. The arrangement of the conso- 
nants was to be in accordance with the system first employed by Prof. Haupt 
in his glossary to the Assyrian account of the Deluge published in the second 
edition of Schrader's Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament, and 
followed by Delitzsch in his Thesaurus, with the modification, however, that 

in addition to the five varieties of the X corresponding to the Arabic V 0; jq> 

1 Journal Am. Or. Soc, vol. XIII, pp. ccxliv-ccxlix. 
2 Utilized in Brown-Driver-Briggs' Hebrew-English Lexicon. 
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5- and $-, initial 1, \ D and 3 were to be given tinder N distinguished as N«, 

St. Ks and Xs respectively, in all cases where they appear in Assyrian as X. 1 
The plan had been laid down by Prof. Haupt with the understanding that the 
details of the work were to be carried out by the members of the Seminary. 
Owing to the resignation of most of the contributors, the work could not be 
completed, 2 though a part of the material accumulated was subsequently 
utilized by Dr. W. Muss-Arnolt for his ' Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian 
Language' (parts 1-5, 1895-96), above all the references to Assyriological 
publications representing the part of the work that had been especially 
assigned to Dr. Arnolt in connection with the proposed Johns Hopkins 
Glossary. These references constitute the most valuable part of Dr. Arnolt's 
work, but in other respects it can hardly be recommended as a safe guide for 
Assyrian lexicography. It certainly in no wise comes up to the standard 
which the Semitic Seminary of the Johns Hopkins University had in mind. 3 
But if the work of the Semitic Seminary could not be carried on to successful 
completion at that time, it has had at least the important result of inducing 
Prof. Delitzsch to abandon temporarily the publication of his Thesaurus, which 
had reached its third part, and to engage in the preparation of a manual 
dictionary on about the same lines as were laid down in the announcement 
of the Johns Hopkins Glossary mentioned above. If no other result had been 
attained, the labor of the Semitic Seminary would have been amply repaid. 

The first part of Delitzsch's new work appeared in 1894, and the fourth and 
last part during the past summer, and to all students of Assyriology, as well 
as to all those who are interested in Semitic studies, it is certainly invaluable. 
Here for the first time we have a complete Assyrian dictionary comprising all 
the lexicographical material not only of the texts published, but also of a 
considerable number of texts unpublished and therefore accessible to but few 
scholars. All the various branches of cuneiform literature have been carefully 
studied and excerpted, not only the historical inscriptions and the poetic 
literature, but also the letters and dispatches, the legal documents, the omen 
tablets, and the astronomical and astrological texts. Some notable exceptions, 
which it is hardly worth while to enumerate here, simply tend to prove the 
rule. Nearly all the texts of which Delitzsch has made use for lexicographical 
purposes have been specially collated by him, and he has corrected innumerable 
errors in published Assyrian texts. To accomplish this it is evident that an 
enormous amount of labor was necessary, and the task would have been 
impossible had he not for a long time spent several weeks of each year in the 
British Museum collating Assyrian texts, especially the vocabularies published 
in the second volume of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia — the 
vocabularies which, compiled by the ancient Assyrian priestly scholars, form 

1 For example, arxu 'month' for warxu, Hmu 'day' for (Amu, ussuru 'to release' for 
muTsuru, uzuzu 'standing' for nuzuzu. 

2 Only some 14 hectographed specimen pages were sent to a number of Oriental scholars in 
the spring of 1890. 

3 It might be well to state in this connection that Dr. Arnolt joined the Assyrian Seminary 
one year after the announcement of the Glossary had been made in 1887. See Proc. Am. Or. 
Soc, March, 1894, p. 107. 
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to-day the basis of all Assyrian lexicography. Students have now a reliable 
repertory for all Assyrian words arranged in a handy form, and though some 
of Delitzsch's statements will of course be modified hereafter, the value of the 
work is permanent. The new work has a most decided advantage over the 
Thesaurus in that it is not autographed, but printed in type, whereby it gains 
immensely in convenience and perspicuity. 

One feature which strikes the reader of Delitzsch's manual dictionary in 
distinction from his larger Thesaurus is the attitude he now assumes towards 
the Sumerian controversy. 

As is well known, a number of Assyriologists, led by J. Halevy, the distin- 
guished French Semitist who first opened the question some twenty years ago, 
had adopted the view that Sumerian, the non-Semitic idiom of the bilingual 
texts, was not a language at all, but a cryptographic representation of Assyro. 
Babylonian devised by the priests to lend an air of greater mystery to the 
sacred texts. 1 This theory was warmly contested by the Sumerists, and though 
the controversy has been carried on for years, the end is not yet in sight. 
Delitzsch, who, during the earlier years of his scientific career, had been one 
of the most ardent Sumerists, adopted Halevy's views about ten years ago, 2 
and the result was that his great Assyrian Thesaurus was characterized by an 
excessive anti-Sumerian spirit. Even the strangest combinations were most 
ingeniously explained by him as "good Semitic,"* and he devotes a special 
section (§25) of his Assyrian Grammar, which appeared in 1889, to the expo- 
sition of his views upon the subject. In his new Assyrian manual dictionary 
however, he reverts to his original view and frankly admits the existence in 
Assyrian of a large number of non-Semitic words. And finally, in a new work 
which has just appeared, entitled ' The Origin of the Oldest System of Writing 
illustrated by the Cuneiform Characters,' 1 he ranges himself once more 
squarely upon the Sumerian side of the controversy. 

No one knows better than Delitzsch himself that his work is imperfect in 
some details, and no one more frankly admits the fact. In his preface, for 
example, he acknowledges that it would have been advisable to give references 
to contemporary Assyriological literature, but he states that his long and 
laborious study of the cuneiform texts has left him no time to study in detail 
the work of other Assyriologists, and to avail himself, as he would have 
wished, of the results attained by them. He is, however, now giving special 
attention to the subject, and hopes to remedy the defect in a subsequent 
edition. In this respect Dr. Arnolt's Concise Dictionary may form a useful 
supplement to Delitzsch's work. 

In the same preface Delitzsch also remarks that the principle followed by him 
in the arrangement of the individual words will be easily recognized. Here, 
however, it is not so easy to agree with the distinguished author. In some 

1 See my article on The Sumero-Akkadian Question, in the Journal of the Am. Or. Soc, vol. 
XV, pp. 317 ff., and my review of Dr. Lehmann's Samassumukin, in the Johns Hopkins 
University Circulars, vol. XI, No. 98 (May, 1892), p. 90. 

2 Cf. his additions to Zimmern's Babylonische Busspsalmen, Leipzig, 1885, p. 113. 

3 Cf. Prof. Sayce's notes on Delitzsch's Thesaurus in Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, II 341, 
especially p. 342. 

*Die Entstehung des altesten Schriftsystems oder der Ursprung der Keilschriftzeichen 
dargelegt von Friedrich Delitzsch. Leipzig, 1897. 
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cases it is extremely difficult not only for a beginner, but even for an advanced 
Assyriologist, to find the word sought. 

For example, it is hard to see why passAru 'dish, table' is recorded after 
pasdsu and not after pasdru, or why edu ' one ' is placed under "1X3 instead of 
under "IX3K, as in the Thesaurus ; there is no evidence that the aphaeresis of 
the initial X, which we find in Aramaic "in, had taken place in Assyrian. 

Tamkaru ' tradesman ' is given under IpDI, although the word is certainly 
never written with a p. According to Delitzsch's principle, it should have 
been given under 1DD as a derivative with prefixed T1 of the stem 13D ' to sell.' 
At any rate, cross-references should have been given under both damqaru and 
tamkaru. 1 

If kuttinnu 'young' is put under {12, although some scholars are inclined to 
combine it with Heb. JDp (cf. Zehnpfund in Beitr. zur Assyr. II 505), sukinu 
'to worship, pray' (whence musklnu 'humble' = Heb. f3?p, French mesquin) 
might certainly have been referred to the same stem instead of being placed 
under |fcO (cf. Heb. riM33 ^STin). 2 

If tdlittu 'birth,' tailltu 'joy,' taslmtu 'judgment,' ttlsdru 'prostration' are 
recorded in alphabetical order with cross-references to "l?1. 7^V, D^ and 
"IE>1, it would certainly have been useful to give ttlfdlu 'offspring' and tud&tu 
'decision' under Jl instead of quoting them exclusively under KX1 and mi; 
without such a cross-reference under T1 no Assyriologist will ever look for 
tertu ' command, revelation,' etc.,* under TN. 

These illustrations might be multiplied, but what we want to emphasize is 
the fact that the chief object of a manual dictionary is not the consistent 
arrangement of the lexicographical material according to a questionable 
principle, but the most convenient arrangement of the words in such a plain 
and simple manner as to enable a beginner to find what he seeks where he is 
most likely to look for it. In fact, the whole system of arrangement according 
to the stem-consonants is most inconvenient, and it is especially inadequate in 
case of Assyrian where the stems of a large number of words remain doubtful. 
For the second edition of the work it would be a decided improvement to 
adopt a purely alphabetical arrangement on a somewhat similar principle to 
that followed in the glossary to Lotz's Tiglath-Pileser. If references to the 
stems be added in every case where such derivation is certain, and a list of 
the nominal derivatives be appended to the paragraphs under which the stems 
are treated, as is done in Gesenius' Hebrew Dictionary, all the requirements 
of scientific etymology will surely be met, and the work will gain immensely 
in convenience and lucidity. 

1 The spelling damgaru simply represents a partial assimilation of the surds t and k to the 
sonant nasal m, as in amddxif 'I fought.' In Aramaic taggdrd 'merchant' the radical m 
has been treated as resolution of the doubling, as in Assyrian sumbu (Amharic zemb) for zubbu 
'fly.' Cf. Praetorius' explanation of Ethiopic dengel 'virgin/ referred to in Hommel's 
Jagdinschriften, p. 62. 

2 Cf. Haupt in the Oriental Studies of the Oriental Club of Philadelphia. Boston, 1894, 
p. 275, n. 54. 

3 Cf. Heb. mil 1 ); see Haupt in Kittel's edition of Chronicles, p. 80 below. For ttrtu = 

T 

Syriac XJ"nSn ' diaphragm,' etc., see Brockelmann's Lexicon Syriacum, s. v. According 
to Prof. Haupt, 'stru 'flesh' (Heb. "l^tM, in the meaning 'prognostication,' refers, perhaps, 
originally to inspection of the intestines of sacrificial victims [haruspiciutn) . 
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Another peculiarity of Delitzsch's work might be modified with advantage 
in a subsequent edition. All the stems ultimae 1 and * are given as stems 
n"7. This feature, borrowed from the Hebrew lexicon, is especially inappro- 
priate to Assyrian, as the language possesses no i"l, and, moreover, distinguishes 
between the stems 1"? and ''"?. There is, it is true, a certain amount of 
confusion here, but it by no means prevails to such an extent as to make the 
distinction between the two classes of verbs a priori impossible. 1 These stems 
should certainly be given as V? and '"? verbs, or at least, in doubtful cases, 
as H"7 verbs, and it is especially inconvenient that they should be placed after 
final *t, according to the order of the Hebrew alphabet. 

As the number of Assyrian specialists is but small, and as the dictionary 
will therefore be used for comparative purposes by the majority of Semitic 
scholars who have no knowledge of Assyrian, it would certainly have been 
useful to add references to the corresponding forms in the cognate languages 
in all cases where this can be done with safety. This would not have 
materially increased the bulk of the volume, and would have been a decided 
help to a large number of students. 

Of course, every Assyriologist will miss a number of words which Delitzsch 
has failed to record, and will also differ from the learned author as to the 
meaning assigned in certain cases. To cite a few instances only, the locative 
adverbs annaka 'here' and ammaka 'there' (cf. PSBA. xvii. 237) are not 
recorded ; nor do we find gisru 'bridge' (cf. Meissner in ZA. IX 268), talitu 
'dressing' (S. 1064, obv. 12), 2 fillatu 'shelter' (pi. (illdte, K. 660, obv. 15), or 
kissiitu 'fodder' (K. 515, obv. 15, rev. 8; K. 622, rev. 12). Under the stem 
DEHB only nominal forms are given, but verbal forms occur in at least two 
passages. K. 595, rev. 6-7 we read sarru beli ana m&r-m&reni luparUm (lu-par- 
si-im) 'may my lord, the king, attain an old age (extending) to (the times of) 
our grandchildren'; and K. 501, rev. 15-16 mdresunu m&r-m&resunu uptatar- 
"sum4 'their sons and their grandsons shall attain old age.' 3 Nor does the 
Handworterbuch record the two passages pointed out by Prof. Haupt in his 
Note on the Protevangelium, 4 where we find the verbal stem of sepu ' foot,' 
PpC ' to tread down.' Under "1J11 we fail to find the form utru ' rest, remain- 
der,' the plural of which occurs in nise utrdti 'the rest of the people,' K. 468, 
obv. 9-10. Another word which has been omitted, although it occurs in the 
Cuneiform Account of the Deluge, is sussulu ; cf. Meissner, Z. A. Ill 419 ; 
Jensen, Cosmology, p. 410. Kus&pu is translated 'lament for the dead' 
(Todtenklage), but it certainly means 'food,' 5 as is clear from the passages K. 
569, obv. II, and 82-5-22, 174, obv. 10. Cases like these, however, are only 

>Cf. Dr. Cyrus Adler's paper on 'Assyrian Verbs \"} and 1'™)' in Proc. Am. Or. Soc, Oct. 
1888, p. xcviii. 

2 See my article on The Epistolary Literature of the Assyrians and Babylonians, in the 
Journ. Am. Or. Soc, vol. XVIII (1897), pp. 162 below. 

3 According to Prof. Haupt, parstitnu 'old man, elder, sheikh ' (Heb. jpj), is found in the 
Old Testament as D^DR"!? ( cf - Pehlevi QlJflS)- Ttie word is not Persian, as is generally 
supposed (cf. Meinhold, Bevan, Behrmann on Dan. 1, 3; Oettli, Ryssel on Esth. 1, 3), but 
Babylonian ; for the J"|= Babylonian s, cf. Beitr. z. Assyr., vol. I, p. i8r, n.**. 

4 Johns Hopkins University Circulars, vol. XII, No. 106 (June, 1893), p. 107. 
5 Cf. Beitr. z. Assyr., vol. I, p. 316, 1. 10 from the bottom. I shall shortly discuss this word 
in a special paper. 
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to be expected in the first complete Assyrian dictionary that has as yet 
appeared. 

In spite of its faults, Delitzsch's Manual Dictionary is a great work — a work 
that marks a new epoch in the history of Assyriology, and the distinguished 
Breslau cuneiformist has laid all Assyriologists under heavy obligations by its 
production. For years to come it will remain the sure foundation of Assyrian 
lexicography. 

Christopher Johnston. 



Handbuch der neugriechischen Volkssprache. Grammatik. Texte. Glossar. 
Von ALBERT Thumb, a. o. Professor an der Universitat Freiburg i. B. 
Strassburg, Trtlbner, 1895. 

There was need of a good grammar of Romaic. Such a grammar required 
of its author a good linguistic sense, a sound philological training, a broad 
and sound knowledge of Modern Greek obtained at first hand, an intimate 
acquaintance with the best work on Romaic recently published, a freedom 
from national — as well as linguistic and philological — prejudices, a solid good 
sense that should resolutely oppose unseasonable theorizing and shut the ears 
betimes against those twin charmers, the old classic Greek (in whatever guise) 
and the new nadapevovaa. A careful examination of Professor Thumb's Hand- 
buch proves that he brought with him to his task all these prerequisites. The 
result is an admirable grammar (the grammar, one may almost say) of Romaic 
in the space of 124 octavo pages (phonology, pp. 1-22 ; inflection, pp. 23-120 ; 
particles — too briefly treated, one may well think — pp. 121-4). The well- 
chosen texts, the glossary (one must deplore the lack of an index), and the few 
corrections and additions swell the volume of the book to 240 pages — still a 
noteworthy example of conciseness when one considers the amount of matter. 
We miss a special section devoted to syntax. The author evidently thinks 
that enough of syntax is interwoven with the treatment of the inflections. 
But to this point we shall recur. 

In a brief and straightforward introduction (pp. vii-xviii) Professor Thumb 
states the twofold purpose of his book : 1) to present the facts of the popular 
speech of the modern Greeks, and thereby also introduce students to modern 
Greek literature ; 2) to set before the philologist the outlines of the linguistic 
development of Romaic (p. ix). His emphatic assertion of the existence of a 
Romaic Koivy to which dialectic variations are to be considered subordinate 
(p. xi), and his remarks on dialects and on the relation of Modern Greek to 
Ancient (p. xii), are sound and judicious. At pp. xvi and xvii he briefly 
explains his principles of orthography and accentuation, which, barring 
certain inconsistencies of which the author himself is not unconscious, must 
be pronounced in the main satisfactory in their working. It may be remarked 
that Professor Thumb gives the acute a wide range. 

It may be said at this point that Professor Thumb's scientific attitude 
towards his subject is best indicated by the two facts— <puvdevra avvsTolaiv — 
that he dedicates his work to Professor Hatzidakis, and that he emphasizes in 
his introduction (p. xiii) the value of the Meyer-Psichari edition of Portius's 
Grammatica. 



